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THE MOTHER OF DR, DODDRIDGE 
Teaching him Scripture History from the Dutch 
Tiles in the Chimney-place. 


The Rev. Dr. Doddridge, in a letter to 
afriend seys, ‘1 was brought up in the 
eatly knowledge of religion, by my pious 
parents, who were in their character, very 
worthy of their birth and education, and I 
well remember that my mother taught me 
the history of the Old and New Testament, 
before I could read, by the assistance of 
some blue Dutch tiles in the chimney-place 
ofthe room where we commonly sat, and 
the wise and pious reflections she made 
upon these stories, were the means of en- 
forcing such good impressions on my heart, 
48 never afterwards wore out.” 

Dr. Philip Doddridge was born in Lon- 
don in 1702, and died in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. He was a pious and be- 
nevolent man, of an elegant and highly 
gifted mind, and the authorof many useful 

ks, one of which, “* Doddridge’s Rise 
ind Progress of Religion in the Soul,” in 
former years was extensively useful to new 
beginners in the religious life. [Two sons 
ofthe Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
Were born in a house on School street, 

ton, in the front room of* which was a 
fre-place with those Dutch tiles, and they 
Vere used for the same purpose. | 
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_ SMoral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


WILTON MANOR. 


A beautiful old place is Wilton Manor, 
or like the firmly built mansions of old 











“tgland, it till stands, rising in not very 
itectural, but picturesque beauty, above 
@ fine old trees, that have grown and | 


grown, till in many places of the grounds, 
they interlace overhead, forming a natural 
roof for long broad avenues, that lead in 
different directions, some to a wide open 
glade, others to a basin of pure water, 
where the geld and silver fish sparkle in 
the sunshine. Wilton Manor has been the 
scene of many wild,some fearful adventures, 
but the old races of inheritors have long 
passed away, and in their stead a modern 
family of wealth and worth dwell there, a 
lovely family, whose graceful forms, and 
blooming faces flit among the shadows of 
the old trees, and whose silvery voices are 
echoing around the peuple of the ancient 
place like fairies. 

General - Wilton had four blooming 
daughters; the eldest had scarcely arrived 
at the age of womanhood, and the second, 
a joyous fairy of fifteen, assimilated more 
with her younger sisters, than with the tall 
and stately Isabelle, for Isabelle loved the 
mysteries of legend and of song; she was 
thoughtful, visionary, but withal had a 
tender, kindly heart, filled with sympathe- 
tic affections. With a very stately smile 
would she take the badinage of the saucy 
Cecelia, and a loving heart she bore, to- 
wards her gentle mother, and two younger 
sisters, claiming, however, from the latter, 
a decided item of obedience to her will, 
but Lily and May, who like their name- 
sakes, were suggestive of spring loveliness, 
managed pretty well to evade even the 
soft reproof that came from the sweet lips 
of sister Belle, for they had an able cham- 
pion for the “rights of children,” in old 
Rhoda, who had nursed the mother of the 
fair girls, and was an important member of 
the Wilton family. She had many an an- 
cient legend to relate, connected with the 
ancestors, some of which deeply interested 
the imagination of Isabelle—Cecelia laugh- 








ed at even the most fearful tale, not so 
much at their import, as at the solemn 
bearing towards the family with which old 
Rhoda would invariable invest them ; there 
were signs and omens, and disasters aris- 
ing from such and such affairs that were to 
affect the remotest heirs of the present day ; 
and her full belief, together with her impos- 
ing manner, found a ready listener and 
fellow believer in the proud, romantic, 
but beautiful Isabelle. 

Among the ghostly legends of their 
house, was one which worked almost im- 
perceptibly upon her sensitive mind.— 
Rhoda had declared that an old rusty 
sword, now hanging in the picture gallery, 
was one belonging to the great great grand- 
father of General Wilton, that some terri- 
ble and secret deed had been done, when 
its blade was bright and keen, and that 
ever since that period, the guilty person, 
who was a relative of the family, was 
punished for his horrible deed, by seeing 
the sword wherever he placed it, continual- 
ly dropping blood from the point; it was 
said, too, upon pain of some shocking 
calamity it was to remain in his possession 
tiJl his death, after which it would be free 
from the stain of blood, excepting before 
any unhappy event about to take place in 
the family, when, to the remotest genera- 
tions, a warning would appear by the drop- 
ping of blood from its point. Isabelle 
would gaze at the old sword, with its 
jewelled hilt, and think how startling a 
sight it would be to see the verification of 
the legend, and work herself up into a 
state of singular excitement, trying to 
imagine how she should feel, if such a sight 
were to meet her eyes! And in spite of 
her naturally good mind, and highly culti- 
vated intellect, if her father or mother 
were absent, or unwell, or her sisters ail- 


ing, while pacing the gallery, her eye ever | 


followed the old sword, as if in it to read 
their destiny. 

The woods of Wilton Manor were vocal 
with harmony. ‘The thrush, the linnet, 
the goldfinch, and the nightingale, each 
welcomed the beautiful summer weather, 
in its own sweet way. Lily and May 
gathered roses and honeysuckles, and with 
dear sister Cecelia, wandered laughingly 
through the old dark groves—shouting with 
merriment, when they came out upon an 
opening knoll or sparkling stream. ll, 
and everything were sunshine and happi- 
ness save sister Belle alone! She had 
never been very lively, but now she looked 
sad, and yet she said she was well; mirth 
nor music,—nothing could break that sad 
spell that had come over her—and change 
of air was proposed. The fond mother 
made preparations to accompany her 
daughter to Brighton, for the physician 
spoke of rapid decline, and the parents 
trembled for their child, whose really sink- 
ing frame, and depressed spirits were ago- 
nizing to behold. 

“Rhoda had better go with us,” said 
Mrs. Wilton to her husband, on the eve 
of their departure. ‘‘Oh no, mamma,” 
exclaimed Cecelia, ‘* 1 do believe it is that 
croaking old nurse, who has made darling 
Isabelle sick, and that she has been telling 
some more of her foolish ghost stories !’—— 
“Is it so, my dear?”’ said Mrs. Wiltoh to 
her daughter, who tried to smile. ‘* Nurse 
has been telling me nothing new, mamma, 
I have heard all her stories many times 
over.” The parents seemed satisfied, but 
not so Cecelia, and when alone with her 
sister, she strove to obtain from her the se- 
cret of her depression, but Isabelle guard- 
‘ed it well; she persisted in saying that all 
was of no avail, that she knew she must 



























































die, and she would rather remain at home. 
But the physicianso urgently recommended 
change of air and scene, that one bright 
morning in June, a soft cushioned carriage 
was in readiness, and the two eldest 
daughters, in company with their parents 
set off for the sea side. 

Day after day passed, and the gentle 
Isabelle hourly declined. Oh the anguish 
of the mother’s heart to see her first born 
darling consigned to the dark tomb! The 
father too, wept in agony of grief, and the 
hand of sorrow was heavy upon this late 
happy family. 

““Emily,” said General Wilton to his 
wife, ‘* leave me alone with our daughter, 
I wish to converse with her privately.””— 
yCecelia would have interposed, but the 
commanding eye of her father forbade her. 
Presently he was. alone with his dying 
daughter. He fixed a steady, almost a 
stern gaze upon her, which weak as she 
was, she noticed, and then in a solemn 
voice asked, ‘‘ Isabelle, do you really feel 
that you must die? do you have no hope 
that you can ‘yet be restored?” ‘I fear 
not, dear father,” faintly she replied, and 
trembling to see his agitation. ‘ And 
have you thought upon death, eternity, 
judgement?” He stopped here, and Isa- 
belle breathed so hard, he was fearful of 
making her worse, but a few moments’ si- 
lence sufficed to calm her, when in a low 
voice she replied, ‘‘I fear, dear father, I 
am not fit to die,” and an expression of ter- 
ror crossed her face. ‘‘ You may well say ~ 
so, my daughter, when you believe yourself 
dying with a secret at your heart unreveal- 
ed; if you add to the grief of your parents 
by withholding your confidence, do you 
think you are fitting yourself to enter the 
presence of a pure and holy God?” Anew 
light seemed to break upon the pale and 
feeble girl, she looked alarmed, and said 
anxiously, ‘‘ I never thought of that dear 
father, I only thought I should make you 
more unhappy by telling you all, whenI 
knew my fate was irrevocable.” ‘* What 
does my daughter mean?” ‘* Dear papa, 
there is one fearful legend in our family 
that is only too true.” ‘I don’t under- 
stand my Isabelle yet,’’ the fond father re- 
plied. Isabelle was weak, and spoke very 
slowly, and in a low voice. ‘* The sword, 
papa, that dreadful sword,” she paused,— 
General Wilton thought her mind was 
wandering, and became alarmed, but she 
soon resumed, ‘* The legend, papa, ah, it 
is too true! You have heard it dearest 
father?” He thought a moment, then 
said, ‘‘ You mean the old story that has 
gone through centuries, that the sword of 
my great, great grandfather, through some 
crime of its original owner, was said to 
drop blood from its point, when one of the 
family was about to die, or some other ter- 
rible calamity going tohappen?”” Isabelle 
shuddered as her father spoke, and turned. 
away from his keen gaze, then turning 
round and looking into his face with an 
expression of piteous terror, she exclaimed,. 
“T saw it, I saw it, that drop of blood, 
twice, twice; it fell to the floor; it did 
indeed, father, the stain is there now !’— 

Isabelle fell back upon her pillow, eloced 
‘her eyes; and seemed .éxhaustod by agita- 
tion of terror. Presently she opened-them, 
and timidly fixed her gaze upon him.— 
} Astonishment transfixed thai. gaze !"he-was 
smiling !+—yes, smiling! and with. that 
smile he asked—*‘* What day was it that my 
daughter saw the fearful sight, ean she 
think of any event-to recall to memory ?” 
Isabelle was silent for some minutes, then 
she said in a low voice, “It was the same 















day that the gardener cut his leg so fear- 
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fully with the scythe, and you, dear papa, 
went and bound up his wound, and sat up 
with him that night.” How strange it 
was, that during all this conversation, the 
death hue grddually seemed to leave the 
fair face of the young girl, and an expres- 
sion of shame took’ its place, as her father 
made the following revelation. ‘* Listen, 
Belle; the sun had only just risen that 
morning, when I was told of Jeffeory’s ac- 
cident. I immediately rose, and looked 
over an old chest in my dressing-room, for 
some linen rags; whilst searching, I espied 
a small. box of plate powder, called rouge, 
and putit aside for the purpose of cleaning 
my arms; while polishing a more modern 
sword, I bethought me of the ancient one, 
and an idea possessed me, I would rub it 
up, so taking my rouge, (which, you know, 
is a brilliant red,) I adjourned to the pic- 
ture gallery, and commenced operations,” 
at this juncture, Isabelle slipped her head 
under the bed clothes,—‘* —well, I had 
only proceeded half way in my purpose, 
when a messenger ran up the gallery breath- 
less with haste, to say that Jeffeory was 
delirious, and his wife begged me to visit 
him immediately. I slipped the sword 
hastily back into the sheath, which has a 
hole at the extremity, consequently the 
sword’s point projects more than two inch- 
es, and telling one of the maids whom I met 
to carry the cleaning apparatus back into 
my dressing-room, I went quickly to the 
poor man’s cottage, not returning, as you 
remember, till the next morning. Are you 
satisfied, my daughter ?”” 

Isabelle was sobbing now, shame had 
completely overpowered her, and saying 
kindly, ‘ All is well now, dear Belle, I will 
leave you to repose, or the companionship 
of your mother and sister,’ he was rising 
to go, when she exclaimed, “ Stop, dearest 
papa, how could I be so silly, so weak, so 
wicked?” ‘*J must say stop, now, my 
daughter; you were only superstitious, and 
to be sure superstition is acrime : you saw 
the moistened plate powder, and you took 
it for blood, wiser people than you have 
made worse mistakes.” 

Oh, the joy of the gentle mother, and 
sweet sister, when they heard the result of 
the private conference, and saw the blessed 
change that had come over Isabelle. With 
the fear of death, the semblance had de- 
parted, and after a few more weeks of in- 
vigorating sea breezes, a happy party re- 
turned to old Wilton Manor. 

Isabelle’s first visit was to the old sword, 
and she declared that it should never be 
removed, but remain a lasting monument 
of her folly. Rhoda’s stories affected her 
less than formerly, and by losing her love 
for the mysterious, she has more time to 
bestow her thoughts upon the realities of 
lite, and render herself a useful member of 
society. The lesson was severe, but a 
strengthening one, and there are now no 


Mr. Hall was an excellent singer, but he 
could sing only the first line: tears put an 
end to further utterance. : 

When the hymn had been sung, the 
aged man rose to pray. Mr. Hall could 
scarcely credit his senses. Was he noten- 
gaged in an act of mockery? No. There 
is that in the tone of his trembling voice 
which establishes at once the fact of his 
sincerity. ‘The first few sentences of his 
prayer had reference to his personal wants, 
but he found it difficult to speak of things 
which brought distinctly to view his per- 
sonal relations to Christ, and so he began 
to pray for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom. His voice became firm, and for some 
moments he prayed for the progress of the 
gospel in various parts of the earth, thus 
evincing a knowledge of the state of mis- 
sionary operations rarely pogsessed by 
those who have for years been members of 
the church. 

The prayer was followed by a hymn, 
when an opportunity was given for any 
who chose to offer a word of exhortation. 
For some time there was silence, but at 
length a man who had been accustomed to 
keep rum and whiskey for sale in his barn, 
but who had not been intemperate himself, 
rose and remarked, ‘ I wanted to hear those 
who are capable of speaking,’ looking at 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Stirling, ‘ but as they 
don’t seem inclined to speak, I will say a 
word. I can’t tell others what they ought 
to do, but I can tell what the Lord has 
done for my soul. Some may say I have 
only one story to tell; and that is true; 
but then there is a new end to the story 
every day. God does something new for 
me every day. He has done something 
new for me to-day. He has shown me 
that I am a greater sinner than I thought I 
was. It did me good. It made me feel 
that my place was in the dust, and it drove 
me to Christ. For a while, I stopped where 
I was, and thought I would look over my 
sins, and be sorry for them before I asked 
forgiveness, but their number and blackness 
increased so fast, that I felt afraid to wait 
any longer, and soI went to Christ just as 
I was, and claimed the promise, “he that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 
It is a great mercy that the promise reads 
just asit does. It don’t say, if small sin- 
ners come to Him, he will not cast them 
out,—nor very penitent, reformed sinners ; 
but whosoever he is, high or low, that com- 
eth to Him, he will in no wise cast out. I 
want you all to come to him, and that right 
away. Iwas talking with a man to-day, 
and he was going to set about preparing to 
come to Christ. I told him he never would 
get ready to come, and there is no salva- 
tion without coming. Sometimes persons 
ask me what is the way to become a Chris- 
tians, and I tell them there is no way but 
to go right to Christ. I once overheard a 





shadows, but what the old trees fling o’er 
merry Wilton Manor. Tue EXILe. 
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Religion. 





THE WAY IT WAS DONE, 

‘I hear there has been a great change in 
the west part of the town,’ said Mr. Hall, 
who had just returned home after an ab- 
sence of several months. 

‘Yes, a great change has taken place,’ 
replied Mr. Stirling. ‘There is to bea 
prayer meeting in the old red school-house 
to-night, and if you will go up with me, 
you will get some idea of what has taken 
place there during your absence.’ 

‘I will go with great pleasure.’ 

At the appointed hour, the friends set 
out for the red school-house. A pleasant 
walk of two miles brought them to it.— 
They found it filled with the inhabitants of 
the district. The chair was occupied by 
an aged man whom Mr. Hall saw drunk, 
the day he set out on his journey. The 
marks of intemperance were still visible in 
his countenance. He offered to resign the 
chair to Mr. Hall, who would not accept it. 
He:theh, yoge-and:gavt butthe.+hymn,: .-- 

i O' for a thodshitd tongues to.sing, > 7°: : 
My dear Redeemer’s praise.” * 

He did hot igek beyond these wwords-— ’ 
Thricé ‘hhé repeated-them,-but* was broyght, 
to a stand at each effort by a flood of tears. 
‘I can’t read the hymn,’ said he with a 
faltering voice, ‘but you can sing it.’— 
Some of those present could sing and 
others could not, on account of their sym- 
pathy with the feelings of the old man.— 


man say that he wondered how it was that 
a man so ignorant as I am came to get re- 
ligion so soon. The reason was, the Lord 
took pity on my ignorance, and led me to 
Christ at once. He opened my eyes to see 
my sins, and showed me at once that there 
was no use in such a sinner asI was trying 
to prepare himself to come to Christ. I 
soon saw that if I had anything to do in 
the way of making myself fit to come to 
Christ, it was a gone case with me. I went 
just as I was, and found that his promise 
held good, and all who will come to him 
will find the same thing.’ 

The speaker sat down. A hymn was 
sung. Several prayers were offered, and 
after a few remarks by Mr. Hall, the peo- 
ple separated for their homes. 

The conductor of the meeting came up to 
Mr. Hall, and extending his hand, said, 
‘Do you own me?’—meaning, ‘Do you 
recognize me as a christian brother ?” 

‘If, as I hope and trust, you belong to 
Christ, you are my brother.’ 

‘Three months ago you would’nt have 
thought of looking for me here.’ 

* Certainly not.’ 

‘ If you had wanted to find me you would 
have gone to Green’s grocery.’ 

. ‘How did you ever come to leave off 
going there ?’ 

‘1 don’t know: yes I do know, for the 
t Lord led me, though I did not know it at 

the time. I set out from home one night 
with an empty bottle in my bosom, intend- 
ing to spend the evening as usual at 
Green’s. When I came near the school- 
house, I saw it was lighted up, and I 
thought I would look in at the door, and 
see what was going on. Mr. Stone was 
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telling his experience. I listened for a few 
minutes, and then thought I would not 
waste any more time, and started on, but 
had’nt got far, when I turned about and 
went back, and walked in and sat down. 
Stone looked a little surprised to see me, 
but he went on with his talk. He told 
how he felt when he was an unconverted 
sinner, and | found that he was describing 
my own feelings. 
along with him, till I began to feel just as 
he said he did when he was convinced that 
he was a sinner. 
he felt when the Lord had mercy on him, 
and there I could not go along with him. 
I stuck fast at the point where he describ- 
ed the anxious sinner. I waited till meet- 
ing was out, and then shot out of the door 
before any one could speak to me, and 
hurried home. My wife was surprised to 
see me home so early, and sober too. I 
saw she wanted to ask me how it happen- 
ed, and so told where I had been, and 
that I had made up my mind to go again. 
She said.nothing, but burst out a-crying, 
and went into the nextroom. ButI must 
not keep you standing here all night. By 
the grace of God, 1am what I am—a great 
sinner, but I trust a converted sinner.— 
Good night, I hope we shall see you among 
us often.’ 

‘ The religious intetest,’ said Mr. Hall, 
as they set out on their homeward walk, 
‘must have commenced here soon after I 
set out on my journey.’ 

‘It did. Mr. Jones began to hold meet- 
ings here very soon after you left, and 
continued to do so till he left the place, 
about a fortnight ago. He has been the 
instrument of a blessed work.’ 

‘In this case, God has evidently chosen 
the weak things to confound the mighty. 
I cannot conceive what Stone could find to 
say night after night.’ 

* He said pretty much the same things 
over and over again. He did little else in 
his meetings but tell what the Lord had 
done for his soul. Many ridiculed him, 
and got his lesson, as they called it, by 
heart; and yet many were convinced by 


score of times before, and which they had 
fully in their memory. A great work was 
accomplished by a feeble instrumentality, 
so that the glory belongs wholly to God.’ 
LV. Y. Obs. 








Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. 


WHERE'S JOHNNY? 


* How black the clouds are, Minnie! and 
don’t you hear the wind blow in the chim- 
ney? There will be a snow storm to- 
night. Let’s go out and get the kindling 
for the fire in the morning; the chips will 
be all covered with’ snow when we wake 
up.’ ‘ Ohsister, how dark itis; I’m most 
afraid to go. Where is Johnny? How 
late it is—I should not think he would 
stay so long, when he knows _ how it wor- 
ries poor mother. Come close to me, Min- 
nie, and I'll whisper what I heard her say 
to him in the bed-room this afternoon.— 
Don’t you think mother is very sick! 
Well, she called him to her bedside, and 
took hold of his hand, and looked so sor- 
rowful, and begged him not to go with 
those wicked boys any more—that if he 
was.so wilful it would break her heart.— 
The tears were in her eyes when she was 
talking to him, and she choked so she 
could hardly speak.’ 

* Well, Minnie, what did Johnny say?’ 
‘Say? he did’nt say anything—but looked 
another way, drummed with his feet on 
the floor, kind 0’ whistled, and tried to 
look as if he did’nt care.’ ‘Oh dear, he 
would’it have done so once. It is all 
those ugly boys, that have made him do so, 
for he used to be good.’ ‘Johnny went 
out pretty soon, and I looked round and 
mother had hid her face in the pillow, and 
she sighed a long, deep sigh. What if it 
should really break her heart, sister, then 
she would be dead, and we should’nt have 
any mother.. Where is Johnny? I do 
wish he would come. 

Just then a feeble voice called from an 
inner room to the children, who were 
crouched together in a corner of the kitch- 
en fire-place. They both sprang to their 
feet when they found their mother had 
waked, and hastened to her bedside.— 
Trouble and hard work had well nigh worn 














out the poor woman, consumption was do- 


listening to that which they had heard a [ 


Thus he carried me | 


, already given her so much anxiety, 
He went on to tell how 


ing the rest, but she flattered her 
she should at least be spared till 
dren could do without her, as she w 

their only dependence. Her trust endl 
the Father of the fatherless, and to Hin 
she daily commended them, believing what. 
ever came, would be right. If ever a feel. 
ing of distrust lingered in her bosom, ; 
was when she thought of the boy 
through bad influences was growing 
more undutiful and headstrong, and 


self tha 
her chil. 


Mm, it 
? Who 
daily 

haq 


Sh 
had erred, through tenderness, to make hin 


perfectly subservient to her, and necesgit 
| having compelled her to take lodgings in, 


neighborhood where he was peculiarly be. 
set by temptations, bad companions wep 
ever at hand to lead him astray. Way. 
ward as he was, however, she believed in 
his love for her, and trusted that sooner or 
later it would bring him to his senses, 
‘ He will come, children, very soon now, | 
know,—so get his supper ready, and }y 
kind to him when he does come, for that 
is the only way to make him sorry for his 
bad conduct. You may turn my pillow 
now, and as soon asI hear his steps, | 
shall be easy and drop to sleep.’ But the 
uneasy pillow was turned many times be. 
fore the steps were heard, and then it was 
the heavy step of men, who came bearin 
in their arms the senseless body of J ohnny, 
Through their incoherent words it was 
soon learned, that he had been out skating 
with a party of boys, and: had. broken 
through the ice into the river. Benumbed 
with cold,and nearly dead with fright, they 
brought him in, and anxiously did those 
who loved him, watch for returning life, 
while every effort was making to save him, 
Save him for what? to bring deeper misery 
into that household? Oh no! the first 
word that he uttered, the faint whisper of 
his mother’s name, spoke of sorrow, and of 
repentance. Her gentle hand upon his 
head, told as well of forgiveness, and no 
further lesson was needed through all the 
long days of succeeding illness, to teach 
him the value of a mother’s love, and if 
devotion, gentleness, and obedience could 
have arrested her disease, he would have 
been spared the bitter tears that fell upon 
her grave, for ever having brought to her 
loving heart one sorrow. - 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


EXCELSIOR. 

‘Mother,’ said a bright-eyed boy, start- 
ing up from the rug on which he had 
stretched himself before the blazing hearth, 
‘mother, there is a word on my knife-blade 
which I do not understand.’ . 

‘ Why, it is a man’s name, the name, 
perhaps, of it maker.’ 

‘No it is’nt. It’s a word, and I want 
to know what it means.’ 

* Well, child,’ replied his mother, with 
an air of wisdom, ‘look in the dictionary 
whenever you want to find the meaning of 
a word.’ 

The dictionary was quickly brought 
from its usual resting-place, for in thi 
well-ordered farm-house, every book had 
its proper place on the parlor bureau.— 
But the object of his search could not #9 
easily be attained. In vain were the let 
ters of the word repeated, and the pages 0 
the dictionary turned ; it was soon evident 
that the word could not be found. 

The boy still persevered. He mate 
many inquiries among his various acquaint 
ances, but they proved alike fruitless. At 
last he resolved to ask the good minister of 
the parish, though he was very dignified 
in his manners, and seldom conversed with 
children. From him he only learned thet 
it was a Latin word, which for want of# 
corresponding word in the English lar 
guage, could not well be translated. 

In a half cleared field, near the roadside, 
stood a solitary strueture, which from 18 
peculiar shape, the traveller would easily 
recognize as the’ district school-house-— 

Here commenced the winter school, a” 
among the scholars, who bright and early 
were in their seats, was the boy of whom 
we speak. His mind was still longing { 
some clearer definition, than that attempt 
ed by the learned minister. He ent 
with diligence on the studies, hoping thé 
he might yet reach the idea, which he fe" 
cied lay beneath that word. 





He recited in Geography, and his reait 
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tions were prepared with real interest and 
pleasure. One day it happened that in his 
lesson was included the State of New 
York. His eye was arrested by the pic- 
ture which embellished the pages of his 
lesson. It was the representation of the 
device which that state had adopted for its 
coat of arms. The eagle with outspread 
pinions, the youths with arms filled with 
various implements, the sun appearing in 
the eastern horizon, and most of all, the 
scroll in the foreground, on which was 
written the word ExceExsior, awakened 
his interest. When at close of school, the- 
scholars departed, he remained behind.— 
With book in hand he approached his 
teacher, and timidly asked him for an ex- 
planation of the picture. The teacher, 
pleased with his seeming interest, explained 
the meaning of the various emblems in the 
device. 

‘ But there-is Excelsior,—what does that 
word mean?’ 

‘It is the motto which the state has 
adopted. Do you see the eagle with out- 
spread wings ?—it will soar “* Excelsior” in 
its upward flight. Do you see the rising 
sun ?—it will rise “* Excelsior” in its meri- 
dian course.’ 

Now was the hidden meaning of that 
word obtained, and with alighter step and 
happier breast he bounded on the way to 
his home. Still his thoughts were at work, 
and new resolutions were forming in his 
mind. Why, thought he, should not I 
have some motto? What better one can 
I choose, than the word I have learned so 
well—Excelsior. I must form a purpose, 
I must have a high aim, and then be sure 
to act on my motto, and I can accomplish 
something in the world. 

Ideas such as these filled his mind. He 
had resolved to make the motto his own. 
He did so, and carried it out, first in his 
studies. He attended to his studies with 
greater diligence than before. No question 
came to him unanswered. No lesson was 


left, before it was learned, no problem be- 


fore it was solved. He was a thorough 
scholar, and soon was called the highest in 
rank of scholarship. Yet he seemed scarce- 
ly conscious of it, for he studied as dili- 
gently as before. 


His companions knew not the motives |’ 


that influenced him thus to study. They 
knew he loved play as well as they, they 
knew that naturally he could learn no 
easier than they, and therefore they ad- 
mired him the more. Had they asked him 
what was his motto, and had they under- 
stood the meaning of the word he would 
have given in reply, they would not have 
wondered so much. They loved him dear- 
ly, they predicted that he would be a 
scholar, and that the world ®ould one day 
hear of him. They respected too, that 
firm, unvarying determination which he 
ever manifested, of performing every duty 
faithfully. Though they failed to imitate 
him, they felt the influence of his example. 
The boy who was their favorite, had 
chosen his motto, applying it not to school 
room duties only, but to the duties pfevery 
time and place. Failing indeed always to 
carry out his resolution, he cherished it 
still. How well he- succeeded, and how 
well he illustrated his chosen motto, the 
readers of the Companion will see in some 
future sketch. W. H.R. 








Natural History. 
A CHAPTER ON CATS. 


Much has been said and written of the 
cunning and sagacity of the Dog, while 
poor Puss, his equal in both qualities, is 
despised and neglected ; excepting by the 
few little girls, who will love.and pet her, 
even if they’re laughed at by their tall 
brothers. : 

Now our Lily White is a wonderful ani- 
mal, and if all cats are not so, it is per- 
haps because they are not appreciated— 
great things are not expected of them, and 
therefore they don’t attempt them so often. 
Lily White is a large, white Maltese cat, 
with an eye almost human in expression. 
She is now about a year old, and has al- 
ways been compelled to sleep at night in a 
wood-house chamber, fastened securely by 
a trap door, so that she shall not be mo- 
lested at night, by prowling vagabond ani- 
mals, not fit associates for a well-instructed 
cat, who is allowed the freedom of the 
house. She is either not sufficiently grate- 
fal for the kind care taken of her, or is fond 
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of keeping late hours, for she usually hides 
herself away when her bed-time draws near, 
and a fine hunt we sometimes have for her. 
When found, she will when commanded, 
follow slowly up stairs, with a louk of re- 
luctance and disgust on her face, that is 
very amusing. In the morning, when she 
hears the first movement in the house, she 
calls loudly to be released from her prison. 
Immediately she makes her way into the 
front part of the house, up stairs and into 
the sleeping, rooms; inviting all the occu- 
pants to follow her down stairs, by running 
from the bed to the door, and mewing as 
loudly as she can. She then goes and sits 
by the fire below; but if her call is not 
heeded soon, she goes again and again to 
the chambers, and is never satisfied till 
every member of the family has appeared. 
At no other time of the day does she visit 
the chambers. 

One of her favorite amusements, when a 
kitten, was to tease a grave old dog we 
had, another household pet. This dog was 
remarkable for nothing but his dignity, be- 
ing of a serious, contemplative turn of 
mind. The long existing feud between the 
canine and feline races seemed by these 
two to be in part forgotten, but there was 
little affection on eithét side. The dog 
looked with a sort of sour contempt and 
indifference on Miss Kitty, not condescend- 
ing to notice or quarrel with anything so 
giddy and insignificant; while she lost no 
opportunity of having a little fun at the 
expense of the old grandee. When he 
was walking slowly and deliberately across 
the floor, looking as wise as a judge, she 
would dance up sideway, and make a little 
catch at his tail. He; on hearing the 
laughter that would follow, would turn un- 
easily and look suspiciously around, to see 
what caused it. She would then stand 
perfectly still, with one paw suspended, 
perhaps looking very intently in an oppo- 
site direction, as innocent as a kitten. Old 
Watch would then think he had been cer- 
tainly mistaken, and continue his walk.— 
Then kitty would turn a most comical lit- 
tle somerset, and dance along after him in 
a way that would call forth roars of laugh- 
ter from the admiring little company, who 
usually witnessed these performances. 

She will now sometimes stretch herself 
up and lift the kitchen door-latch, when 
she wishes to go out; and jump upon the 
dining table and stop the pendulum to the 
clock when the face is left open, and cause 
the poor old clock to fall into disgrace. It 
was thought for awhile to be bewitched, as 
it defied all the skill of the clock-mender, 
and would stop when there was no appa- 
rent reason why it should. But at last 
Lily White was caught in the act of com- 
mitting the mischief. Sometimes, when 
one is quietly knitting, she will jump up 
and draw out one of the steel needles, and 
run off with itin hermouth. One evening, 
when little Mary was learning a rule in 
arithmetic, she held out her hand for puss, 
who was sitting demurely by her side, to 
play with the point of her pencil, which 
she was then not using. Lily White sud- 
denly caught it in her mouth, and scamper- 
ed with all her might into another room. 
She doubtless thought the lesson was bet- 
ter attended to than herself, and that if 
she carried off the pencil Mary had been 
so busily using, she should be followed, 
and they would have a fine romp together. 
She used when a little kitten, to jump 
upon a table, and walk around upon a 
book spread open before me, until she 
found the line I was reading, and then lie 
down upon it, purring very contentedly. 

Now, if any little reader of The Little 
Pilgrim will tell of more wonderful feats 
than these, and many others I have not 
mentioned, such as finding balls of cotton 
hidden purposely away in the toes of boots, 
going away out of sight, and bringing them 
back in triumph—rolling over on the car- 
pet when told to do so, etc., performed by 
any favorite dog—why I should like to 
hear them.—[ Little Pilgrim. 





DO RATS REASON. 


A few evenings since, (says the Ladies’ 
Own Journal, of September twenty-third, ) 
as the rain was falling in torrents, delug- 
ing the little yard by the house, a large 
rat was observed to come hurriedly out of 
a hole by the side of the house, where the 
water was pouring in, and springing for- 
ward to an opposite building, for a mo- 
ment disappeared. Back again came the 


tinted petals. 





rat, and plunged into the hole, which was 
fast being filled with water, and in a mo- 


.ment reappeared, bearing in her mouth a 


young rat, which she carried to the oppo- 
site building. Thus she continued to la- 
bor, until five of the young had been res- 
cued from a watery grave, and deposited 
in a place of safety; but on coming again 
from the wall with one of her young in her 
mouth, she dropped it down upon the 
ground, and after looking a moment, again 
took it up, and trying to wake it, laid it 
down again. The little oné was dead—it 
had been drowned. After repeated efforts 
to bring to life ner offspring, she mourn- 
fully left the little one, and went to’ the 
new home she had prepared for her more 
fortunate family. 








Benevolence. 


ORIGINAL. 


SOMETHING FOR BOYS. 


Again has the merry spring-time come ! 
The mild South winds have melted away 
the snow, and the grass begins to look 
green on sunny banks; from beneath the 
rough leaves the delicate arbutus opens its 
Every little boy knows 
where to look for the earliest blossoms, 
and perhaps the bright eyes now reading 
these lines, have sought out already a beau- 
tiful nosegay for a dear mother or sister— 
you have watched the merry birds, and 
welcomed them back joyfully to their old 
haunts—you have seen the bluebird build- 
ing its nest in the hollow appletree, and 
the pheebe-bird in the shed; soon the lit- 
tle sparrows will come, with others, who 
fill the woods with their songs, and make 
the fields resound with their melody. 

Little boys! did you ever take a gun 
upon your shoulder, and go out to see how 
many of these little innocent creatures you 
could kill? There are some who do so, 
but I hope none of you have ever been 
guilty of such cruelty. If you will lookin 
your Testament, in Matt. 10: 29, you will 
see written, that though two sparrows are 
sold for a farthing, not one of them falls to 
the ground ‘ without your Father.’ How 
beautifully this shows the watchful care 
which the great Father has over all he has 
created! and knowing these things, can 
you wilfully take their lives? No! rather 
let them live unmolested, where their joy- 
ous songs will often fall upon your ears, 
and may their praises awaken in your 
hearts a chord that shall vibrate in grati- 
tude and thanksgiving to God. 

West Townsend, Mass. Auuis Gray. 


Parental. 
TALKING BEFORE CHILDREN. 


Little children have sharp eyes and ears, 
and usually pay close attention to the con- 
versation of older persons. A lady once 
remarked in the presence of a number of 
small children, ‘If Maria (a young woman 
boarder in her house,) receives another 
letter from Jane Gray, I mean to open it, 
for I believe she writes*to Maria about a 
person from whom I don’t wish her to hear.’ 

In a few moments little chubby ‘ Bub,’ 
as Mrs. H.’s youngest was called, crept 
like a mouse up to Maria’s room, and 
whispered softly to her, ‘Mother says if 
you have another letter from Jane Gray, 
she is going to open it, before you get it.’ 

‘Is she?’ said Maria calmly. ‘Go and 
ask your mother, Bub, how she is to know 
when a letter is from Jane, before she 
opensit? She don’t know her hand-writ- 
ing from the other girls who write to me, 
I can’t distinguish between them myself.’ 

Away went Bub, utterly forgetting that 
he did not wish his mother to know that 
he had been a tale-bearer, and leaving 
every door open behind him, in his haste 
to do his errand, he said in tones so loud 
that Maria heard every word : 

‘Mother, Maria wants to know how 
you're going to know when a letter comes 
from Jane Gray, before you open it.’ 

‘What do you say, child?’ exclaimed the 
astonished mother. The boy repeated his 
message. 

‘You naughty, good-for-nothing little 
fellow,’ cried the angry and sorely morti- 
fied woman, ‘how dare you go and tell 
Maria what I said ?” 

Maria heard no more, but laughing until 
she almost cried, she fled to her chamber. 





























Now would it not be better for every- 


body to mind his or her own business? If 
there are those, who cannot help prying 
into the matters of other people, let them 
take good care not to’ tell all their plans in 
the presence of little children. 











SUNDAY SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 


A little girl, about ten years of age, in a 
Sunday School, where the scholars are 
questioned respecting their parents reading 
the lessons in the family every week, and 
whose mother seldom or never read the 
word of God, said: ‘ Mother, teacher asks 
me if you read the lessons? The other 
scholars in our class say their mothers read 
the lessons; I wish you would, and then 
I can say that my mother reads the lesson.’ 
Is not such an appeal likely to touch the 
heart of a mother? And it may be, that 
God will make a mother’s love to her child 
the silken cord to draw her to the reading 
of his own Word. 

Another little girl, who had forgotten to 
read the lesson, at eight o’clock on Sab- 
bath morning, when she was at breakfast, 
rembered that the question would be asked, 
* Have yoy read the lesson at home?’?— 
She says, ‘O, mother, where is my list of 
lessons? I have forgotten to read the les- 
sons.’ The book had been mislaid, and 
there was some trouble in finding it. After 
it had turned up, and while the child is 
reading it, the mother says, ‘Jane, give 
me that book when you have done with it, 
and I will put it where it can be found the 
next time it is wanted; we will not have 
all this trouble in finding it every week.’ 
Now this is just what we wanted the moth- 
er to do. 

Mr. Musgrove, of Bolton, an old friend 
of Sunday Schools, told the writer lately, 
that by affectionately urging the question 
every week on the scholars, they had as- 
certained that a number of families were 
without Bibles. Their weekly answers 
showed that neither they nor their parents 
had read the lessons at home, and when 
pressed for a reason for their conduct in 
this respect, the truth came out that they 
had no Bibles to read. 

All these interesting incidents, and many ° 
more, are the fruit of the children having 
these two questions put to them by their 
teachers every Sabbath morning :-—Have 
you read the lessons athome? Have your 
parents read them in the family ? 

Only let the teachers put these interro- 
gations with serious earnestness every 
week, and home reading will be alive and 
well; but let it be neglected, and in a few 
weeks or months it will languish and die, 
be buried and never have a resurrection. 

[ Catechumen Reporter. 


Morality. 


“BE COURTEOUS.” 


It would look finely, could it be truly 
said, ‘‘ Every Christian is a polite man.” 

I suppose that right around where I live 
there are as many different specimens of the 
homd genus as in any other part of the 
globe. And yet Isee a great many chris- 
tians—women as well as men—that are 
not polite—that never dream that polite- 
ness is a part of religion—that itis a 
Christian duty. 

I see a man on his way to his business 
office: he has just despatched his break- 
fast—is in no hurry—is taking it very lei- 
surely—is not at all pressed with business. 

A smiling little girl, on her way to 
school, meets him with a smiling ‘‘ Good 
morning, sir.” 

What! noanswer? No ‘Good morn- 
ing”’ for that smiling child ? 

Well, I’m up astump. I’msure I don’t 
know what to make of that man. 

The little girl goes home from school.— 
She seems a little troubled and sad about 
something. Her mother draws from her 
that she met the Superintendent of their 
Sabbath School, when she was on her way 
to school, and “he never even said good 
morning.” 

I’m on that child’s side, and against that 
man. It was a mean, shabby, impolite 
operation, and nota little thing either. It 
was a great fault—a defect in that man’s 
character. Sis, you and I will both be 
against that man, and we’!l put our heads 
together and try to teach him to say “Good 
morning.” 
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It is said that the air is full of angels, 
and I suppose this impolite man has his 
share of them for guardian spirits. 

They must know just how rude he is, 
and were it possible, I should like to in- 
voke one of them—to call one to my aid, 
to assist me in the work of reclaiming him 
to politeness, by pulling his wig or his hair, 
or giving him a spirit-rap on the end of his 
coat-tails. That child must be gratified, | 
and get her “‘ Good morning.” That man 
must be taught to be polite. 

N. Y. Evang.| Tue Curip’s Frrenp. 


| 
} 
| 








Editorial. | 


“DANGEROUS PASSING THIS WAY.” 

As | started for a walk one cold morning 
last winter, after a heavy snow-storm, and as 
usual turned in the direction towards the Com- 
mon, I observed handbills posted upon trees in 
various parts of it, with the above words in 
large capital letters. I hesitated, wondering 
what * lion was in the way,” in a place usually 
so secure from danger, and Jooked in this di- 
rection and that, before I ventured through the 
paling, as I had determined to try the newly- 
trodden foot path, as a short cut to the house 
of a friend. 3 

Isaw nothing; the sun was shining in its 
full glory, and the unbroken sheet of snow 
sparkled like myriads of diamonds. There 
were no heedless coasters to trip up my heels 
—no—they were all safely housed in school, 
that wasa blessing. No avalanches to threat- 
en my head, no—with only the blye canopy of 
heaven above me, no danger there—what could 
it be? I looked around to see if any bold 
travellers had braved the danger, whatever it 
was. I saw men and women treading the toil- 
some paths with apparent safety. Why could 
not1? But there must be a reason for this 
caution. Why should the city authorities take 
all this trouble without a cause? Because I 
could not see the danger, should I rush boldly 
on without heeding the caution of those who 
speak with “authority.” Ifso, I must do it 
“at my own risk”—according to the handbill. 
No—I was too old for that. I will take the 
shovelled path round the common, if it does 
lengthen my walk, for I know there is safety 
in that, and I shall have time to think out this 
mysterious business, so with my “ staff in hand, 
I travelled on.” Before lhad gone far, how- 
ever, common sense came to the rescue, and 
my mind being settled on that point, I began 


to think over the striking words that so often 
met my eye. 


Dangerous passing this wry. Yes, young 
man, thought J,as a youth with vigorous form, 
and elastic step, went by ine, many dangers: 
beset your path more formidable than you will 
meet on Boston Common. Do you heed the 
caution? No. The experience of others is of 
no use to you. Youare strong and bold. You 
are not afraid. But remember, when you dash 
into this pleasure, and that excitement, reck- 


less of consequences, that you do it,at your 
own risk. 


Dangerous passing this way, my fair friend. 
gayety and dissipation, the “‘ pomps and vani- 
ties” of the world meet you at every corner.— 
Do you see the danger? No. Thesun shines 
brightly—the skies are without a cloud, plea- 
sure lures you on—gay companions are ahead 
of you. Nowand then one falls by the way, 
to be sure—but that’s ofcourse. It will not be 
your fate—oh no!—health, wealth and beauty 
are yours—every thing to make you courage- 
ous, but beware, that path is not the “ narrow 
way,” where wisdom points, and you take it at 
your own risk. 

Dangerous passing this way—boys! Did 
you hear that oath? that obscene word? Did 
you see that over-reaching game of marbles 
played by those schoolmates of yours? were 
you asked to join? Did you see the storm of 
anger, and the fight? Ah! my little friends, 
I tremble for you. There is a right way.— 
Take heed to the handbill—that speaks in capi- 
tal letters, so plain that “he who runs may 
read.” “ This is the way, walk ye in it.”— 
Turn not away from this sure guide, if you do, 
it is at your own risk ! A. H. 








RESTLESS DESIRE. 
“ Dear novelty, that magic art, 
Deludes the inexperienced heart.” 
How little children know, sometimes, when 
they are well off. When a boy, I had one of 





| er to let me go from home, till at last he con- 
| sented, and let me go, although he wanted me 
| at home, as I was the elder of the sons, and 


| which was held on Monday evenings, also to at- 


the kindest of fathers, and as good a home as 
falls to the lot of most, but { was restless and 
uneasy, and wanted very much to go into a 
store in Boston, so I watched all the advertise- 
ments in the papers, and kept teasing my fath- 


alone able to be of service to him. A good 
place was obtained for me with one of the best 
firms in Boston. That was more than thirty 
years ago, and one of that firm still survives, a 
wealthy merchant. I was taken into the fami- 
ly of one of the partners, and had I been an 
own son, 1 could not have been used more 
kindly than I was by the good wife of this gen- 
tleman. She was pious, and with her I de- 
lighted fora time to attend meetings on the 
Sabbath, as well as the Monthly Concert, 


tend with her other religious meetings. But 
the novelty soon wore off, and I became very 
homesick ; 1 would have given all the world, 
were it mine, to get home again to my father, 
and at length, when he found that I was satis- 
fied with the experiment of another home, he 
allowed me to return and remain with him, 
where there was work enough for me to do. 
Were you ever homesick, Mr. Editor? if so, 
you can imagine the joy { felt, when I reached 
my old domicil once more. I do not expect 
ever again, in this world, at least, to experi- 
ence the happiness I felt when I saw my old 
home. It was but a few years after this when 
my father died, leaving a large family to be 
supported from the earnings of his store, and it 
feli to my lot to take his place, before became 
of age, and manage his business, which by 
the help of a kind Providence, I was enabled 
to do to the satisfaction of all concerned, widow, 
children, creditors aad all. ; 
What object in writing the above short his- 
tory, does any one ask? [answer—to advise 
children who are well off with their parents, to 
be satisfied with their situation in life, and not 
be anxious to change it. If you have kind pa- 
rents, and brothers and sisters who love you, 
be notanxious to leave them without it be- 
comes necessary for your or their good. You 
will find no place like home, prize it while it is 
yours, and leave it not, except fora good rea- 
son. , EXPERIENCE. 
Rural Village, March, 1855. 
——— 
TOLU ROCK CANDY. 
“Tam greatly obliged to you, sir, for those 
pieces of candy you gave me yesterday. They 
stopped my cough entirely, so that I slept 
soundly all night—where did you get them ?” 
“Tam happy to hear that they were of service 
to you,madam. They are called TJ'olw Rock. 
They were recommended to me by a lady some 
time ago, and I have found them very useful to 
others to whom I have recommended them.— 
They can be had at Mr. Tompkins’ Apothecary 
Store, corner of Washington and Winter 
streets.” This is a conversation which the 
Editor of the Companion had with a lady at his 
boarding house a few days ago. 
a 
From alittle Friend to the Companion. 


A PUZZLE, 

High as a house,—low as a mouse,—bitter 
as gall,—and sweet for all,—round as a ball,— 
sharp as an awl,—if you pick it up,—you will 
let it fall. 


Did you ever see a bun dance on a table? 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
West Stewartstown, N. H., April 5, 1855. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar to pay for the Companion another 
year. Itisa visitor which I should be very 
unwilling to part with. I find each paper full 
of instruction. Ihave been much interested 
in reading Sallie Single’s travels to Montreal, 
and hope to hear from her again. And also in 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Hoping your subscribers may yearly increase, 
and your life be prolonged many years, to fur- 
nish instruction for the young, is the wish of 
your friend, Cuarces E. Norris. 

Eqst Charlotte, Vt., April 6, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I like your little paper 
so well that 1 could not think of parting with 
it, therefore I have enclosed one dollar to pay 
for it the coming year. I think it indeed a 
Companion for youth, such as muy well be read 
by oldand young. May you long be spared to 
bless the } pew of our land with your excellent 
paper, and each coming year find the number 
of its subscribers greatly increased. 

Yours with respect, Saran A. Wooster. 











Dariety. 
SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


We thus entitle it, because it so struck us. 
In 1847, there were living in England, within 
a circuit of ten miles, three paities, who, 











though extensively known in this city, shall be 
| nameless. They were all warm, intimate 
friends, all in the prime of life, and all married. 


All were republican in. feeling and tendencies, 
and all, though well to do in their native lands, 
yearned for the civil and religious freedom of 
America. In 1848, one of the parties, with 
his wife and family, emigrated to New York, 
and on his way West, happened to be detained 
here long enough to like the town, and desire 
to settle in business, which he accordingly did. 
In 1849, another of the trio left for the Land 
of Promise, and also starting West, stopped 
here, intending to remaina day or two. His 
wife whilst shopping accidentally met No. 1, 
when of course a happy reunion of friends was 
had, which led to No. 2 remaining here, and 
also entering into business. In 1852, the third 
and last of the trio also started with his wife 
and children for America. The West was his 
destination also, but being detained in Albany 
for his baggage, he employed his leisure hours 
in traversing the city. In his tour around 
town he saw a sign bearing the name of his 
friend No. 1, and prompted by old feelings, 
without dreaming it was the actual party, he 
entered the store, and there to his delight and 
happiness he found his old friend and compan- 
ion. This was Saturday, and ere an hour had 
passed, he was prevailed upun to remain here, 
and go into business. 

On the next Sunday the twain went to 
church, and No. 3 was ushered into a pew by 
No. 1, where, lo and behold! sat No.2. The 
happiness of the third, in a strange land, at 
this second meeting with an old friend, may be 
imagined. The nub to the singular part of it 
is, that not one of the three on leaving the old 
country, knew to what part of the new the 
others had gone, and their meeting was merely 
a succession of merest chances. All three are 
engaged in business in this city, and ail three 
are justly esteemed, active, intelligent, and 
valuable citizens.—[Albany Express. 
———_—_ 


A FABLE—BY CHARLES LAMB. 


‘‘ My dear children,” said an old rat to his 
young ones, “the infirmities of age are pres- 
sing so heavily upon me, that I have-determin- 
ed to dedicate the remainder of my days to 
mortification and penance, in a narrow and 
lonely hole which I have lately discovered ; 
but let me uot interfere with your enjoyments. 
Youth is the season for pleasure; be happy, 
therefore, and only obey my last injunction, 
never come near me in myretreat. God bless 
you all.” Deeply affected, snivelling audibly, 
and wiping his paternal eyes with his tail, the 
old rat withdrew, and was seen no more for 
several days, when his youngest daughter, 
moved rather with filial affection than by that 
curiosity which has been attributed to the sex, 
stole to his cell of mortification, which turned 
out to be a hole, made by his own teeth, in an 
enormous Cheshire cheese! 

~~ 


THE TYRANNY OF FURNITURE. 


It is a folly to suppose, when a man amasses 
a quantity of furniture, that it belongs to him. 
On the contrary, it is he who belongs to his fur- 
niture ! He is bound hand and foot by it—he 
is tied by the Jeg to his own mahogany! He 
cannot move anywhere without dragging his 
furniture after hin—he cannot go abroad with- 
out previously finding a home for his furniture ; 
he cannot be absent for any time without first 
taking every precaution that his furniture will 
be properly provided for in his absence. If he 
projects any little trip, the thought that always 
stops him at the door, is, ‘What shall I do 
with my furniture? Many a man who boasts 
of his freedom is the secret slave of his furni- 
ture. No man can call himself perfectly free, 
who, whatever he does, or wherever he goes, 
has always tocarry in his mind so many chairs 
and tabies !—[ Punch. 

—_—_—~>——— 


A SMART BOY. 


Asan errand boy, who was carrying a coat 
to a customer last evening, to the U. 8. Hotel, 
was accosted by a rogue on Washington street, 
near Beach street, who said the coat was his, 
and insisted that the boy should give it up; 
but the little fellow said he’ did not believe it 
was his, and asked him if his name was Hig- 
gins. ‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘that’s my name’— 
*’Tis’nt your coat, then,’ said the boy, ‘ for that 
is not the owner’s name.’ The rascal finding 
the boy too smart for him, left him, and went 
on his way.—[Traveller, April 11. 

—=——— 


CLIPPINGS. 


¢{ can marry any girl I please,’ said a young 
fellow, boastingly. ‘ Very true,’ replied a wag, 
‘for you can’t please any one.’ 


We cannot live better than in striving to be- 
come better, nor more agreeably than in hav- 
ing a clear conscience. 


. 


Why is a person knocking at the door like 
on overcoat? Because he is a wrapper. 


The Bible—this oldest book is always new. 


Nature designed the heart to be always 
warm, and the hand to be often open. 


Somebody says a wife should be like roast 
lamb—tender and nicely dressed. Somebody 
else wickedly adds—and “ without sauce.” 


A New Onleans editor, recording the career 
of a mad dog, says—‘ We are grieved tu sa 
that the rabid animal, before it could be killed, 
severely bit Dr. Heart, and several other dogs.’ 





Hoetryp. 
THE CHILD'S WAY 10 HEAVEN. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. . 


“O, I am weary of earth,” said the child, 
As it gazed with a tearful eye 

On the snow-white dove it held in its hand; 
“For whatever I love will die.” 


And the child came out of its little bower, 
It came and it look’d abroad, 

And it said, “ I’m going this very hour; 
I am going to heaven and God.” 

There was a shining light where the sun had 

set, 

And red and purple too ; 

And it seemed as if earth and heaven met, 
All around the distant blue. 


And the child looked out on the far, far west, 
And it saw a golden door, 

Where the evening sun had gone to his rest 

Buta little while before. 


There was one bright streak on the cloud’s 
dark face, 

As if it had béen riven ; 

Said the child, “I will go to that very place, 
For it must be the gate of heaven.” 


So away it went to follow the sun; 

But the heavens would not stay ; 

For always the faster it tried to run, 
They seem’d to go further away. 


Then the evening shades fell heavily, 
With night-dews cold and damp ; 
And each little star on the dark blue sky 
Lit up its silvery lamp. 
A light wind wafted the fleecy clouds, 
And it seem’d to the child that they 
Were hurrying on to the west, while the stars 
Were hurrying the other way. 


And the child call’d out, when it saw them 
stray, : 

As by evening breezes driven, 

“Little stars, ye are wandering out of the way 
That is not the way to heaven.” , 








Then on it went, through the rough, waste 
lands, " 
Where the tangled briars met, 
Till the prickles scratched its dimpled hands 
And wounded its little feet. : 


And the child knelt down on the damp, green 
sod. 
While it said its evening prayer; 
And it fell asleep, as it thought of God 
Who was list’ning to it there. : 


A long, long sleep; for they found it there, 
When the sun went down next day ; 
It \pok’d like an angel pale and fair, 
ut its cheeks were as cold as clay. 


The sunbeams glanced on the drops of dew 
That lay on its ringlets bright, 

Sparkling in every brilliant hue, 
Like a coronet of light. 


But the spirit bright had enter’d th 
Beyond which angels dwell ; _— 
And, safe from the griefs and chills of earth, 
Felt joys no tongue can tell. 


O children, you.who its dust weep o’er, 
And grieve to hear our tale, 
Remember that Jesus Christ’s the door 
To the world where angels dwell! 
——. 


SWALLOWS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 
How I love my garden-arbor, 
In these spring-days fresh and sweet, 
Where the swallows flit and twitter 
In the vines above my seat; 
Where, like floating flowers, around me 
Flutter golden butterflies— 
Half I fancy that the sunshine 
Blooms them out before my eyes. 


Joyous birds, and radiant insects, ~ 
Sent to make this earth more bright, 
God’s own thoughts of love and beauty, 
Taking shape for our delight. 
—_——~@~_. 


WINTER. 

Dreary old Winter! weary old Winter! 
Snow-blanched carl, all dripping and chill; 
Ice-chains have bound thee, winds whistle 

round thee, 
Heavily, gloomily, plodding on still. 
Yet, when we meet thee, kindly we greet thee, 
Sit by the héarth-blaze and melt all thy snow, 
With the wassail and gladness we'll charm all 
thy sadness, 
Make thy eye brighten, thy icy blood glow, 
Dreary old Winter! weary old Winter! 
We'll make thy eye brighten,thy icy blood glow. 
_—_—~-—___ 


THE CHILD AND THE MAN. 


The child is father of the man ; 
And I would wish his days to be 
Bound each to each by mutual piety. 


YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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